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jf ' Communication, Systems, 5nd Conflict 

The quest for an unambiguous Conceptual ?zatlon of Vc^fltct s^ems,,atf 
this point In time, as. problematic as the search for an integrated view of 
communication ; efforts to consider the relationship between conflict and* 
communication seem plagued at nearly every .turn by the lacklof clarity of 
both terlns. ' * 

This similar u to ib.proBably othef than coincidental. Both terms have 
^n^lnterdtsctpl Inary heritage, and both have been used in a poTpul^r , «non-^ ^ 

1 t * y 

academic, sense as long as they have been fqclt for' systematic Investl^t Ion. 

Perhaps becaus^e of this, communication and conflict have been more often 

discussed at an operational ' level thafn a conceptual one, and for each, more 

effort seems to be devoted to'cf^ldlng ^hat to do about It** and *^Kow,best 

to do It" than to determlntrig ' *V/hat It Is** and "how it functions.*' 

With a concern for Improved International relations^- injtra-unjvers! ty 
• > 
dynamics, employer-employee relations, group functioning, family dynamic^, 

human relations, psychological w^llrbeing, and so on, laymen, professionals, 

and academicians of various persuasions have sought, each m their own 

fashion, to better understand prcblem'i of conflict and their ^soVut ion. For 

those In our field, the opportunity to explore "^the role of communication in 

conflict and confn(;t resolution, has provided ^ potential for "real -world" 

' re.levance, and in that th^re'seems to be a strong appeal. * perhaps for this 

reason, alone, the exploration of the communication-conflict paradigm has 

1 

been termed one of the most significant and rewarding of the decade. 

But there are, trade-offs. It seems that a focus on problems of conflict 



and. the? ryrfcsolution crlv«sfctr, not cent r j bv le''<J sign! fTcantly to imp/ovtng 

the e^npeptua) izat ion of the cofirtun icat lon-conf I ict relationship', and tn'fact, 

may have had the opposite consequence. And as study and application of the 

^ (tj"' ' • 
* .. \ . 

cpmmunicat Ion conflict paradigm becbme Increasingly ayiractive to cornnunicat ion 

'f * ' , 

" scholars and professionals, the consequence of early, unanswered questions,* 

unconsideWjd al tern-jt i ves , and unresolved ambi gu i ti 3s' wi 1 1 "become Increasingly 

proble'pat ical . * ' ' . 

What) is c<*>nf'...i Mo-' shall its presence be determined? V/ha-t is not 

conflict? What' IS the nature^ the relationship between communication and 

conflict? What Is comniunlc'bt Ion? • 

To wh-?t extent is conflict !?dd? To what extent^ is conflict avoidable 

and to be avoided? Is con^^lict an i ntorpersopal var»al5le? To what extent 

are the necessary and sufficient cpnditions for conflict external to the 

individual? , ' , 

What is the concept»j-:il relationship of conflict to competition, 

' ■ 

suspicion*, coopcat I09 , aqgrcssion, negotiation, agitation, commitment, threat, 

trust, promises, compromise, v/inning and losing, and hostility? What Is the 

role^of persuasion, speech, jrhetoric, gaming, and influence in the communica* 

t ion-*conf Hit p.aradigm? * . ' . _ I ' 

It would, of coarse, be naive to suppose that providing answers to 

each of tnese questio.ns, resolution to the ambiguities, or a comprehensive 

staten^ent of alternatives is possible in one' or several papers such as this. 

A more modest and hopeful ly irio re realistic goal would be pimply to document , 

1 , "I 

the contention Ih^t there^are still 'bOme Important questions to be answered — 

and asked — and to Indicate some ambiguities regardinq the noture of conflict, 

the nature of comn»unlcat Ion, and the operational and conceptual relationship 

between the two* A second Intention of this paper will be to suggest that 



one viable, yet li^>explo^ed /al'ternatlve perspective on communication « nd 
conflict is afforded by a communication systiems paradigm, and to explore; 
briefly, the implications of such a framework to matters of present ii terest, 



The Nature of Conflict 
To note tba^conflict has become a household word is to restate he 



obvious. Perhaps destined to replace "relevance*' or "relationship**- It 
frequency of use — Ir not valence — one finds the 'term conflict used \ 
everywhere about us. As reflected in mass media fare and social disc* urse, 
conflict means to fight, battle, struggle, compete with, contradict, 
oppose, be antagonistic toward or Incompatible with. Used as a noun, 
conflict may refer to hostility, a hassle, fight, battle, struggle, si arp 
disagreement, misunderstanding, oppos^itlon, breakdown in communjcatloi ,' 
emotibnall d Isturbance/ etc. * . 

' Academic notions of conflict provided In contemporary discussion of 
thB communication-conflict relationship, though more rigorous, seem gitierally 

tfo parallel the popular sense of the term. Conflict is seen as a str ggle' 

* 2 
to gain a desired value and/to neutralize, injure, or eliminate rival ; 

a contradiction between alternatives offered or imposed;^ Incompatlbi Ity of 

interest between two or more persons giving rise to struggled between them;^ 

and an incompatibility of goals and responses.^ , 

Conflict has also been vfewed as th^ expression of- a struggle or 

Incompatibility In the distribution of limited resources; perceived 



disagreement regarding equal ly -attractive and/or mutually exclusive 

7 fi \ ' 

alternatives, disagreement or misunderstanding, competition for sta ce - 

\ 

social resources;^ competition;'.^^ a context In which participants are trying 



to 'V/In*';^' and behavior^ that seriou^y disrupts a situation and makes groups 

12 

dysfunctional or, threatens their continued exi?tence^ / 

Not surprisingly, a sTmple review of major <definltions of confU-c^t falls 

short of providing a clear answer to the quest Ion, what is conflict? While ^ 

> 

the notions of conflict presented In the foregoing do not provide a singular 

sense 6f how one should Qnderstand the concept, they do serve' so^ne Important 

*■ 

functions: 1) they suggest the range of views of conflict present in 
contemporary littvi.^re ond popul ar .d{scour^^.^_22^t^ey Indj^ate areas where 
vaVfous concepts of conflict converge^^^^M, those where\amt)iqui ty and. 
<;ii vergenc^/K^re present, and 3) they indicate the din>ensi6nVsm terms of 



which conflict is typically characterized. In so doing they raH^ some 



questions v^htch require con5iderati9n : Is, conflict bad? Can and should 
conflict be avoided? Ii> conflict a <:|yadic phenomenon? To. what extent is 
conflict situation-specific? Are the i^ecessary and ^sufficient conditions 
for conflict external to the Individual? 

Is conf 1 icl bad? 



Fron) Olivia Newton-John ^ who urges -us to avoid d i^agreeo^ent and strive 
to be mellow, to friends who indicate displeasure at *belng %as^ed,'* to 
media reports of the Vietnam '•conflict,*' and.ofutbVeaks of violence, conflict 
and deafen*, to'scholars who coutLon the '*lhe seed's 6< conf'l i-ct^'^re eternally^ 
• present an3 may lead'to drastic personal or'collectlve consequences one 
may easily be led to conclude that conflict is badi^usual ly* (1 f not alv/ays) 
and mostly (if not .totallyT* ' ' ' ' . 

While it has been suggested in the literature on a* number of ocTcaslons 
' that conflict ought not, 'solely, be regarded as a negative phenomenon ^ 
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this point of view seems to have hacT n«nfi»^5l Impact. ' 

As.Schelllng notes: * . ^ ; " 

/fcK>ng diverse theories of conf Met. . .a main dividing line isf 
between thdse that treat conflict as a pathological -state and 
seek Its causes and treatiyient, and those that take conflict for/* - 
^ granted and study the behavior associated with it. 

While there are, fo'r example, somb basic 'textfe that consider conflict 

and Its relationship to commurf^ation in both negative and positive terms 

others emphasize only the negative nature presuTr\ed to be characteristic of 

In a great «many discussions-^-bolh popular and academic-'-one notes that 
the rhetoric of conflict is composed essentially of negative .terms. 
Conflict i^ characterized as ^'b struggle," **a fight, '^^"an incompatibility," 
or "a disagreement" whi^ch takes place between "antagonists," "rival-s," or 
"opponents." A sense that conflict is negative, may also>esult fro^ direct 
statements of valence, lack of balance, anjd omission. Consider a 
statement such a^: "The se^ds of conflict are eternally pr^esent; and in many 
cases failure to deal successfully with conflict result/ Jn drastic personal 
or col lectlve consequences^"^ ^or "U1 tjmately , conflict will seriously 
"endanger — even destroy group^ process and any possibility af its success. V"^ 
Both statements may well he valid and neither precludes the possIbiHty 
that confljct may be positive In some Instances, but in the absence of ^ 
rhetorical counterpoint, such statements certainly do auger fc/r a 
conceptualization of conflict In primarily negative terms, if >pniy by default 

Is conflict avoidable? Should it be avoided? 

Closely related to.Anes of reasoning suggested in* the preceding 
discussion, one may ask v/hether conflict Is avoidable? And, should \% b% 



i' ■ - ' 

avoided? Basic definitions of conflict seem to suggest somewhat- contradictory • 
positions in tiiis regar^f. Viewed as an Ingompatibi i i ty of interest between ^ ^ ^ 
two or more persons whtcii resuU^ in struggles between "them/^ a contradiction 
between a1 ternatives offered or imposed, or an incompatibility of aaals 
and responses, 23 Q^.e may* decide tiiat conflict cannot be avoided; whetiier it. 
should be is apparently not addressed by these definitions. 

Definitions such as a struggle lo gain a desired value and t>o neutralize, 

♦ 

injure, or ellmir U •iv^ls,^^ may be undeVstood to suggest that conflict^ , 
. cou-ld be avoided. And, to the extent that neutralization, injury, or 
'elimination of rivals is viewed in negati^/e terms, the implication that they 

should be avoided, may also be inferred from the definition. 

A third sort of definition?! category is suggested -by a view of conflict 

as disagreement or misbnderstanding.ZS or behavior that seriously disrupts 

a situation and makes groups dysfunctional or threatens their continued 

- existence. 26 Both seem to suggest that conflict should be avoided^ to the 

I . - 

extent that misunderstanding and disagreement are negatively regarded; ■ 
neither definition has clear implication as to whether this is possible or 
not. The authors suggest elsewhere' in their wrltifigs that conflicts may be 
productively managed.' Clearly these are' not-'thJ^mutual 1y exclusive types, *. 
. a point made clear by e>?arnination of several of the other definitions 

Which moy .fa'll into none or itiore- than one of the categories suggested. , . 

■ Still, in. general, a consequent of €tie notion that conflict Is bad, 
wou'ld seem to be the suggestion tliat It- could and should be avoidejd. 
That there is, a journal of conf.Uct resd^utlor> (^nd not on.e on~cdnflJct 
, generation), or numferoUs booths and" art Icles" de-voted to the role^of - 

con^unlcatlon in conflict resolution (and far fewer centered ot^^ commijii icatlpn 
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V and conflict generation)' seem to pi=ov!de some subtle eyidence t|at conflict 

Is understood as somethb^g th?jl 'can-'-and bhould^-'-be avdided as pi:>sslble. 

In a diAussion o-f this viewpoint, Simons provides a discussion of what he . 

terms an ant I -conflict bias: 

Despite evldjence that conf 1 icts--even vio.lent conflicts may be 
**bea1thy" for mankind, many rhetoricians, • .have focused 
. exclusively on how conflicts could be prevented, resolved or 
managed, and not how they could be Incited, exacerbated or. 
maintained. ♦ 

The corvcern ^or prevention, resolu{;ion, and management, t6 which 

Slm6ns" al ludes, Is. evidenced In many contemporary treatments of conflict 

30 ' ' t . ' 

In communication texts. Generally, strategic and tactical ^gpproaches 

suggest that one can identify when conflict is present, and through 

knowledge or^xtraining, learn to avoid, manage, or resolve it to advantage, 

• \ . . ■ • . •• • 

Is conflict? uniquely human? % 

' Of the def ?ni t ions of conflict reviewed earlier in this paper, only 

tv*o seem to preclude cortsi derations of conflict phenomena In animals other 

" than humans. To sugncsl tHat conflict is an inoompatibi I i ty of interest 

31 

between two or more f)e''sons giving ris^^ to struggles between them or a , 
disagreement or misunderstanding^^ is to limit ones framework to the , 
human domain, 

'Whiic few definitions ^>eem' to pieclude exploration of conflict behavior 
in animals other th^n humans, discussions of the phenomenon and its 
N:e1aTrfw»^hiV con^municat ion seem to G^^^egor leal ly exclude such 

' considerations. There are various possible' explanations for this. Perhaps 

\ 

poterttiaJ parallels between human and other animal behaviors that m.ight be 
termed^ *^confl icT^' haycLJifiCiLConsjdered and determined to be less than 
^useful, analytically.^ Perhaps^ t*here is no cotvflict among animals other than— 
humans. Or, perhaps the issue has not been ^considered. Whatever the 



reasons--by def in{ tlon"-probabl / jnore cftcn by deTau] t-"-ani(aal behavior 5^ 
simply not considered in explorations* of communication and conflict.' 

Definitions of conflict as struggles ^'Between per^spns, incompatibilities 
of Interest between persons , or cfompetl t'^on for scarce resources between 
person s exclude cons ider><Jon of Isomorphic or onalogicel pherromena in pther 

animals, bV definition. So\oo, In an even mor^ direct fashion *by Indicating 

s 33 ' 

that *'by definition, conflict involves two or rare people." , * 

\ . ^ ^ • 

Given most d J't/iitions of confl i ct 'however , one woulcj-conclude that the 

phenomenon does occur among animals other than human. The utility and 

relevance of comparisons between the two realms, for advancement of the 

communlcatton-conf 1 ict. paradigm are yet' to l^e ^plored from the communication 

pei;^pect ive; such exploration" Is probably eisential. • 

Is confl ict an in>^terperso nal phehomenon? ^ • 

If conflict is an in.compatlbl 1 ity of interests between t^yo or more ^ 

persons giving rise to struggles between ^them,-^-^ a struggle to gairi' a 
desired value and neutralize, injurfe, or eliminate rivals, or behavior 



that disrupts a situation and makes grpups dysfunctional,*^^ then It would . 

seem h minimum of two participating, individuals arc a necessary condition for 

the phenomenon. A number of scholar^ seem, to agree with this posItion'T'^ 

, Other :^uthors provide a definition of confljct which does not seem to 

requlre^the presence of two or more per^ons,.^^ Some writers provide a 

sepanate discussion of intropersOnal conflict* i . 

Whether and how^ int rape rsonal and Interpersonal vi<5ws of conflict can 
• f» ^ ^ 

be brought togcither'is an Iijiportant question* ^ One may well ask whether 
Interpersonal notions of conflict are a subset of inirapersonal pjiienomenar;* 
^or vice versa. Can Intrapersonal studies of cognitive Inconsistency which 



are suggestlVe of a monadic view of conf1ict> be '^synthes i zed with traditional . 

* "* 
conceptions of'* conflict as a sociaj phenoinenori. For those interested in 

the development of an integrated communication-conflict paradigm these 

questions will be crucial* ' 

To \^^hat extent Is conf lict ,s I tuat ion sped f ic7 ' ^ " ' 

While most def 5nl tions 'of conflict are not context specific, many of 

' ' . J ^ 

^the discussions in which they are embedded seem to be. Perhaps as a 

consequence 6f the research designs, methodologies or contexts^ of ^^^^^^^^ 

'application, dfscCiSslon of problems of conflict and their solution seem 

h\ . r ' 

oftpn tn suggest situation-specific postures. Examinations of 
communication and cdnflict may focus on conflict in groups, or conflict in 
zero-sum games/, or conflict ,in the university, or conflicts between employer 
and employee, or conf 1 lets ^between nations , 'etc. And, while presumably such 
casres are seTecfted because of their operational utili^ty and empirical 
'i|fe)'tential , in a number of instances the superordi nate goal of improved under- 
standing of the corVf 1 ict-communlcation relation^ship becomes obscured.^ 

Related, is fhe problem of suggesting that conflict at an International* 
levej can be disastrous, while later in the* discussion or elsewhere in 
one^s .manuscript , indicating that Intrapersonal conflict can lead to per$pnal 
growth, relational elaboration, and creative thinking. Tp so suggest Is 
' probabljy ',to imply a lack \of functional relationship of communication and 

3 

conflict processes at various levels of human organization, without ever 
consfderlng the question directly. , • 

One may simply question, in this regard, whether maximum effort is being 
made to explore "the extent to which it Is possible to develop a communication 
conflict paradigm which c^n be useful as an analytic ,tool In particular 
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contex£s, and is-capable of providing an integrated, cross-situation, cross- 
level, cross-context perspective, at the same Instance. 

To what extent are the necessary and sufficient tondltions for, conflict ^ 
^ . ext ernal to the indivtduaT(s)7 ^ \ . 

Considering various discussions of conflict,, one wonders to wh^t extent 
both necessary and sufficient conditioris for conflict reside In the jealtty 
'external to^ the ip-^I^'IHual or individuals Involved,^^- To suggest that 
^conflict is defined by scarce resources, incompat i bi 1 1 ty,' disagreement or 
competition may be to imply that each and every occurrence of such 
conditions is to be regarded as conflict- 'One mciy well question' the 
extervt to which disagreement or competl tion or misunderstanding must be 
perceived, acknowjl edged , or expressed' in order to qualify the pccurren9e as 
an Instance of conflict? • . - • ^ "^.^ 

To what extent are Incompat ibi 1 ities ,jj^disagreements , or icarce resources 
are given in* a particular configuration in objective reality, apart from . 
■ the understandings of the participants, or the observer, scholar, or 
researcher? ^ . ' 

The Nature of CommunJcation /"^ / 

To a l^rge ext-ent ,'^tHe kind of answers one requlr^^ to the questions 

raised^ in th^ preceding discussion, wi 1 Tdepend .on how or\^e thlnkS about the. 

nature of communication and It^ relation to conflict. One such ' ^ 

characterlzatlon-'-whtch seems reasonably pervasive Is suggested by the 

fol lowing e)«^rpt : r* " . - , . . • 

I beTrfev^ In universal disarmament, the ej imination of 
.all gunst Gur^a are an iadlcatl6n that there has been a breakdown 
In communications 'They are the end result of failure^tt 
communicate. ^ \ 
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' As would Severn to be suggested In the case above/ the presence of 

conflict Is often presumed to be a ^9nsequenc5e"of (^^t least evIdence'^ • 

for) a stopp'age, breakdown, error, or deterioration of 'communal cat? on. 

Such a view seems to undergird a view of conflict as disagreement or 

mls.unders^tapdlng*.^^ * - . ' 

ReflSbtlve of this posture Is the consequent notion that communication 

\i the bes't treatment for conflict.^^ The essence of . thls^posltlon may 

well be erfibodled In the humorous comment,: ''Different communication strokes 

for different confllctful folks.'^'^^ This posture is suggested also by 
* . " r ' . ^ 

Greenwood, who notes that "argumentaljlon ^d bargainlng^are assumed always 
to be of value In conflict resolution, and may help to explain why 
Greenwood nptes wjth apparent surpri se/*^that negative results have resulted 
In some studies oIf' bargaining comparing the presence and absence of the 
opportunity to communicate'' (underscoring added) .^^^ Greenwood no^es a/so 
that Viommunicatlon actually led to lower levels of cooperation" In some 
studies (underscoring adde.d).^^ , * 



V 

nlk and. 



One may welV asfe^qxactly what' Is meant by communication* and, depending 
upon .what is referenced by tjie ter-m, why or>e might expect the presence^? 
communication to lead more predictably to the lessening of conflict, than 
tp^ Its "maintenance, or exacet*batIon . 

, A view of communicatioh as -"purposeful ,-message^sendlng" defined in 

■ V 
terms, of '^threats,", "promises," "debate," "bargaining," and ^"negotiation" 

' ' ' . / , 

;Seems^ to undergird most characterizations of the communlcatlon-'Cmf 1 l^t 

relationship. The prototype of this view of tiie commtinicatlort'-conf 1 ^cth* 
paradigm l,s. suggested by Bowers In his pr^serttatMbn^of the Archer-Target 

metaphor. 5? Conflict-producing communication was though^o be brought 

^ * * *> ' 
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aboat by purposeful ,. archer-fnitlated, arrow-sending, targeted! rected 
behavior, sug^ting that the Archer's (sender's) arrows carried threats and 
. {jromfses (messages) ta the Target (receiver) with the effect of defl-ntng 

♦ 

a state of conflict. In a- latter discussion of the paradigm,- Bowers notes 

• ' 51 

at least one respect In which he'belleves hls^ paradigm to be inadequate. 

It falls to explaih why In many Instances Targets respond as If they were 

struck by Arrows when none, In fact, were shot. That Is, persons may, and 

do In m'any Instance?, react as if they have received threatening messages 

from another- pers^, when In fact, no verbal, nor purposive,- nor tar§et- 

52 • 

directed message has, been sent.-^ 

r , 

The Implications of .such a finding would seem to'ra'Tse a number of 

; 

questions ?bout the appropriateness of defining communication only in terms 
of sender-originated,, purposeful, refcei ver-di rected , message-sending. 
' Such a finding is consistent with the conclusion of a number of pthers 

who have suggested the need to consider communication In other than^ » 
.uni-dtrectional i Sender-^Message-^Channel •^Receiver = Effects terms. ^-^ 

Rather than regarding communication essentiall7 as the study and 
utilization of the dynamics Qf purposeful, message-$endmg; communication 
c^n be defined as t-he study oF inessage-relatea beKavlor . Such a view would 
. focus less on how messages^, are constructecf and how, where, ,and with what 
effect they flow, and more bpon the functions messages and ne^iwohks serve. 
As those who study communication behavior among bees have been concerned 

with the. non-verbat language structure of the waggle> dar>ce and run, with \ 

/ . . , 55 

the goal of ident'tfylng the message-re-lated functions the behavior serves, • 

might not human communlcatlo/i scholars usefully focus their attention. on 

' verbal and non-verbal codes, media—and confUct— similarly, in terms of ^ 

the Informational -behavjoral functlon3 served? # * , . 
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Communication and Systems 
Among those approaches to viewing communication in functional terms 
are general sremantlcs, sociology of knowledge, symbolic interact tonlsm, and 
general systems theory. The . framework whjch will be briefly summarized 
(n the following paragraphs draws selectively from each, resulting ir> a 
posture which, for convenience, will be termed a communication systems 
paradigm.-' The paradigm is built upon a series of empirically-derived 
propositions about living things* which suggest a particular vllw of 
contmunf cat ion and the communication-conflict relationship. 



The Natura of Living Systems: Basic Propositions 



People, nke other plants aad anlmarl s , . are instances of livjrig 



system^,. 57 



2, Living systems arn structural and functional units (individual 
and social) which maintain themselves (and grow, change, and 
deteriorate) only through Interactions wltji^thelr env^i ronment,^" 

3, Interactions are of two types: a) transactTons' of matter^energy 

whldh m^y be termed physiological .metabol Ism ; b) transactions 

oY data-information, which may be termed ponrgnun'icatlon or 

•Informattonar metalsolism, 
' ^ 

Exchanges are transactional phenomena. 

5. The primary goal of all behavior of 'all Ijving systemSL Is 
* adaptattort. " ^ ^ ^ 

6. Al r Individuals^ (people and animals)- behave as they do — both 
physiologically and communlcatlonal ly — with the goal of 
adaptation with the environment. , * ' ' . 

•7»* All individuals (people and animals) are always strlvIng\to adapt 
with their environment as besf they can, ^ 



Without elaborating Upon these propositions, ws^arjay briefly Indicate some 
le Implications of the systematic f 
general, and'xommunloat l,oi\ In specific. 



of the Implications of the systematic perspective for hulnan behavl<?^ tn 
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s The Nature of Cormunlcatton ; Basic Propositions 

' K Communication Is one of two essential life processes /of all living 
things. 

2. Communication Is continual; for living things, th,ere are no 
"breakdowns In communication;" there Is no option not to be in 
communication with the envl ronment 

3. Human commun icat Ion Is a special instance of communication, 

4. Human commufhlcatlon Is transactional. 



Communication Systems and Conflict 
Given 'this framework, conflict may be defined as a discrepancy between 
the demands and capacities of an environment and the demands and capacities 
of a living system . Given such a view, conflict is understood to be a 
natural and inevitable aspect of the physiological and informational 
^ exchange processes of all living things. The capacity of a living, system 

to be in communication with its environment Is a necessary precond^i t Ion 
for all life, and hence for conflict — its maintenance., its resolution, 
* or its exacerbatjlon. ' \ ' ' . , 

The conditions which give rise to cbnfltct are given by the nature 
of living systems, whlcKn^^t strive to adapt ^ to and fit with their 
environment. "Thus, conflict and adaptation are Inseparable "concepts. I.n 
living systems, the presence of one' tmpTieSfthe potential for the"^ other. • 

It must be said, therefore, that the essence of any livi^ng system 
Is defined as much by c^Onfllct as by harmony, as mucfi^ by dissociative as 
associative action; as much Its^ struggles as by Its accomplishments.. 

In this connection. It may be useful to note tbc following excerf^t 

from ^Immel, which Is germao^ not only to the. Individual , but to ^11 Mvlng 

' ' ♦ * 

Systems : ' ' *, ' ' 

\ The Individual does not attain the unity of his personality 
^ ' exclusively by an exhaustive h'arfnoniz^tton. . . .on the contrary, 

.ERJC ' „ ' . • .16 . 
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contradfction and conflict not only precede this unity but are * 
• operativie In every moment of its existence. ^0 

As a means of further exploring the implication of a systems perspective 

on the communication-conflict relationship, It may be useful to reconsider 

the questions as to the nature of conflict that were posed earlier in this 

paper. - - t \ 

I s co^f 1 let bad? . • . . 

The question t--*^' well be unanswerable and efforts to find the answer 

♦ • ^ i 

. > - * '* 

could be inappropriate and dysfunctioital . Whether c<^flict.^is bad or good 

< * 'fe . " • . - 

Is certainly not .specifiable in any singu^ar> across'^the-board fashion. 

For the individual, in terms^'of affedt, the experiencing of conflip-l 

is generally displeasing. ' It the^ phertomenon which, results in much' 

stress, frustration, ambiguity, stcif©', stra.in unhappi ness-, ^nd. grief. That 

this is so, has led to yiews*^of the sort expressed &y 6eutsch: 
*-* * * - * * 

..•confTKCt clearjy has deistructive consequences if the participants 
» in it are dissatisfied with the outcomes. Similarly a confjict 

has productive consiequences if participants feel they have gained. ^ 

And, certainly there are' times, when confl let lead^ to feel Trigs of 

accompl ishment,* happiness and satisfaction.' , * 

' ' . • , 

But to suggest that Effect— liow conflict feels — Is an .appropriate 

criteriori .for determining whether conflict is ^oc^or bad, functional or ,* 

dysfunctional, to be avofded or not, is clearly not, consi stent" wl$h a 
• , • - ^ 

systerjjs perspective on the cpmmunicatlon-confl ict. paradigm. *The likelihood 

of accurately predicting the* adaptive'uti.l ities'of confUct^ for a system 
• • 

or subsequent alterations in th^ system-^envi nortmenjt relationship — from a 

knowledge of^^how a given individual^ feels at a particular moment is h^^hly * 

•* ♦ 

unlikely and, such attempts, m^y b.e both misleading ^and dysfunctional. 
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A sense of that difficulty, and the contradiction that may be Involved, is 

well suggested in the following quote from Simmel: 

Conflict Is thus... a way of Achieving some j^fnd of unl ty. . . .This 
Is roughly parallel to the fact that It is the rrpst violent 
symptom of a disease which represents the effort of the organism 
to free itself of disturbances and damages caused by them. ^ i 

As much as conflict is associated ^wl th stress &nd paiq, so must it be 

viewed as sine qua non of learning, creativity, and biological and 

psychological growth and differentiation for the individual., And as social 

conflict may be a precondition for war, tyranny, an4 PQl itical ..strife, 

SO must It be considered the life blood of social change, dissent, choice, 

and social evolution.* ^^^9^ , ^ 

From a systems, perspective, one is^led to the vl^ew t^iat the.' 

» ' * 

determination as to whether conflict is good or bad, functional or , 
dysf^inct ional , useful or not must.be made not in terms of affect, bulf* 
rather in terms, of the extent to which confl f ct. serves t^e'system's 
(indivfdual or social) adaptive ends vis a y i s its environment. 1.1; is 
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probable that a great many Instances of cori^ict i^^/hlch- are;Judged to be 
dysfunctional because they are uncomfortable in the shoi't run, ^vould be , 
judged p.rofi table and of -adapt i ve ut i 1 i ty oyer a 4on^er j5er Ipd of anal;/sis. 

' is cbnfl let, avoidable? '^Should ;t^t be avoided? ^ ^ ' 

, i ' V » . i . . * * ' * ^ 

for^lfving ^stems^ conflict is no more avoidable than communication. 
Its jDresence is a characteristic of^ a living, vl.tal system — whether/ 
individual or, social. Conflict, and a system*s efforts to strive for its 
resolvejis the essence *of the adaptation process. It is essential to 
* phan'ge, and a systems only* defense against stagnation, detachment, entropy, 
and eventual extinction. 
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Every, living creature is an **open system** maintafnlng Its form 
against the constantly threatening tendency to entropic 
disintegration. The living creature has to wage an uphill 
struggle. There are always proble^ms to solve; successful ^ 
Individuals and species solve the problems characteristic to each. 

ts conflict uniquely human? 

It^hQuld clear from the foregoing that conflict is not to be 

regarded as a uniquely human, phenomenon. Rather, by definition, It Is 

conceived to be a characteristic of the dynamic exchange processes that' 

occur between all living system^ and their environments. 

While there are unique complex'! ties of , human symbolic communication 

processes that merit special consideration, the basic functions served by 
' corwnunicatidh and conflict are analogous amoncf\all living things. 

Biological dPversIty, natural selection, and eyi^lution can be regarded as 

Outcome's of physiological and Informational conf^ let -Interaction processes. 
It would seem that the development of a communicaiion-conf 1 ici: paradigm 

without regard to such considerations would be wasteful and perhaps 
Invalid. Clearly, the recognition that human conflict Is' In many 
respects a subset of conflict in living systems in 'general, provides a more 
comprehensive perspective in terms of whicH to think about conflict and 
communication. Additionally, it affords another,, potentially fruitful., 
research domain from which to draw in efforts to understand the conflict- 
tommunlcatlon relationship in humans. 

Is conflict an interpersonal phenomenon? To what extent is conflict 
situation specific? ^ 

Defining conflict in terms of ^discrepancies between the 

demands and capacities 6f an environment, and the requirements 

and outputs of a living system, suggests a system-envl ronem^nt 
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specific, unit of analysis. Here, a , system might be an individual, a 
friendship, group, ^'organization, society, or culture. As used In^'thi'S 
definition, the phrase ^'demands and capacities of the environment," includes 
the total I ty of physical , situational, contextual, individual , social , -^roup 
organization, societal, cultural, etc. factors and forces which at a 
particular point in time, impinge upon the system In ques-tlon, ^ 

Accordingly, .the presence of conflict does not imply — nor preclude — 
the presence of t\ o perions. Interpersonal conflict would, therefore, 
be viewed as a special instance of the basic system-environment unit. 

Presumably, such a view of cqnflict allows for cross-level, cross- 
contextual validity and utility. While the system under consideration and 
speoiflc environmental demands would "change from one, analytic frame to 
the next, and over time, the sense of what conflict is and how it relates 
to communication would not. 

To what extent are the' necessary and sufficient conditions for conflict 
external to the Individual? 

It is probable that no two individuals would completely agree as the 

demands or capacities of an environment, at any one point in time. In 

part this would be a consequence of a realization that the! r , envi ronments 

are, In fact, different f roni one another ,'/*^t least in terms of the two 

of them. Additionally, what cons 1 1 tutes an ^nvi ronmental demand or 

capacity for one system — group, society, or person — may not for another, or 

|nay, but to a lesser degree. So while there may be Instances where it. 

V/lll be useful to regard the fenvirofiment as constant across a number of 

•sy?tems*--indtvld4jals br social — it Is probable that in most Instances the 

nature of a system and the demands and capacities of the environment 

taken together , will be the lowest possible unit of analysis 



suggested by the, systems, parad fgm. The necessary .and sufficient condttjons 
for conflict should therefore be understood to be given not io the 
environment, nor the system, but rather in tlie functional relationship 
between the two, • ' , ' 



Sgmmary'^and Impl ications ^ ^ ' * ' * 

In the precerding section, communication has been discussed a^s one of 

two processes by which living things interact with their envi roriment . 

Conf 1 ict was defined hs a discrepancy between the demands and"capaci t 1 es of 

environment and the demands *and capacities of a living system. Both were 

suggested to be characteristic of all living systems--individaals , groups, 

organizations, societies, \^ 

It has been argued that for livin^^ings, conflict is a natural 

process underlying the striving jof a- system to adapt with its environment. 

Thusly viewed, any living system is defined as mu«h through conflict as . 

harmony, as^ much by di^sociative-^as associative action, as much by its 

^struggles as by its accomplishments, * > ' 

In general th^n,1it may be said that conflict is, by 'cjef-inftibn, **good" 

or ^'functional in that it fs necessary to adaptation and essential to 

'life. Determining whether a particular instance of conflict is good or 

' bad-'^functional or dysfunctional --may be impossible-^and is^ a*t the least, 

an extremely difficult and complex task. <Such assessments will depend 

upon: 1) the evaluative criterion selected (e.g. affect or adaptive 

utility and; 2) the time frame selected for analysis* If one sjfelects the 

criterion of adaptive utility, as encouraged in earlier discussion, the^ 

problem' of determining an appropriate point in time to make such 

» 

judgments remains. Should consequences be measured In intervals of an hour? 
a week? a •year? a dep^de? a lifetime? Several generations? Or, several 
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thousand years? ..F;ur the r are q^uestlons as to how particular consequences 
of conflict may be identi f led .and> how they may be causually or 

V 'v. 

correlationally related to this or vthat Instance of antecedent conflict? 

That neither conflict nor communV^tion are totally unique In structure 
or fui-icLion to man/ has also been an Impl)b^5on of previous discussion, 
as^^^hS^been the suggestion that schol ars tnterlsted in the studying, 
of^ communication and« conflict in humans might profit from consideration of 
these phenom<^na c.nCJig ctlier animals. ^ — 

Mere generic research efforts -should Illuminate a number of useful 
similarities, and will also highlight some important differences that are 
reflective of human syiftbo 11 zat Ion processes. And it Is likely that this 
recpgnlfioh will lead to some) important issues. To the extent that humans 
know th^ir environment, and'thsir experiences In it, only through socially- 
provided and Individual 1y-mediated-symbol systems*, one may wefl. ask^what 

Information value it Is to know that someone believes they have been • 

* 

witness to or participant In conflict. Is that information about confjict, 

about ttie person, about the society, about the label »*corif 1 ict what? 
* • * * 

Of*what predictive value is such Information? The larger question Is: 
What is the nature of the relationship between confl let as iderttified, 

e 

discussed 'and **known*' by humans (and studied by social scien4:ists) ,,,and 
conflict which is critical to processes of di f fei-ent latloh, natural selection 
and biological and cultural evolution? 

In this connection, studies of human communication and human conflict 
^ as distinguished from animal comniuni option and confl ict may Inb^Mifi^ly fdcus 
on the behavioral dynamics of what might be ternifid para-conf 1 Ict- ^whlch ^ 
occurs whea someone believes they, ,or a social unit of which they are a part 
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are **in conflict/' Study of the corrmun icatlon dynamic^ associated wfth , 

para-conf 1 let , with a goal of identifying antecedent and consequent conditions 

could prove quite valuable* An important and related area of study would 

focus particularly on the professional and scientific community, seeking to 

explain and predict those phenomena from a generic class o^ events, that 

would be labeled as studied'as Instances of conflict (e.g* competition, 

arms races, hostility, bargaining>, and thoafi that would not (e.g. creativity^ 

learning, growth, c^roup decfsion-making, social evolution). 

In another section of the paper. It was noted that a* useful unit of 

*■ ' ^ 

analysis for conflict is system environment , and that tntrapersonal , 

ft , 

Interpexsonal , group, organization, societal or international conflict*, , 

'inight be examined from such a perspective. Among the merits of -such a 

scheme, it has been noted, is the possibility of developing, a cross- 

^ntextual , cross-level, communication-conflict paradigm. Additional 

questions to be faced by scholars Who wish to pursue a systems approach to 

Jiuraan communication and conflict regard the empirical assessment of the 

relationship between a 'system and Us environment, and the determination 

of where neces'sary and sufficient conditions for conflict, arid para-conflict,- 

reslde. - , 

If both' the "demands and ^capaclt ies of the environment" and a "system's 

output and requirements** are mul tl -dimens'ional , and the relationship bet-ween 

dimensions for each often assymetrlcal (aswwith an individual who smokes 

becduse he*s nervous), how can the complex matrix of interactions be 

conceptually or operationally unbundled? Further, in as much as systems 

are conceived to be composed of sub-systems (and spmetlmes subsubsystems) , 

might not subsystems occas lonal ly* have adaptive ends which are contradictory 

to those of other subsystems, or to the larger system? Possible 
^* * 

examples are labor and management In wage negotiations, or the wife who 

.• - ' 23 ' • * 
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Wishes to break free, from" the foully . 

. ^ * ' 
Explorations of these notions leads back to a number of basic Issues ^ 

which are both conceptual and methodological. In nattJre, and as pertinent 

to a system's perspective as to other approaches to the study of conflict. 

Given than one has determined what confUct 1s, how to know precisely 

and reliably when a system ]s tn'conflict. ^ Given that one accepts the 

Importance. of ana^y/lng system + envl ronment , how to Identify and define the demai 

0 * » • 

-and capacities of an environment and a system. And given that one 

comes to recognize that the adaptl.ve consequences of conflict may occur 
ove>-"tlme, and may not correspond well %o sel f -reported feelings of ^ 
"pleasure, or*pain , how to assess these consequences. 

CoDclusion ^ . » 

It has been the goal of this paper to Identify and review some 
Unanswered questions and pers istenb'^amblgu i t les that are reflected In popular ^ 

^ncj academic discussions of conflict, communication^ and the conceptual. 

'J- ^ 
and .operational relationship between the two. . Ari additional goal has been 

ft 

to sketch some of the dimensions of a systems approach to the convnunlcatlon- 
. conflict paradign^/and to explore several implications of such a view. 
With regard to this last- goal, the intent has not Been te-offer the ^ 
» communication systems". perspect We as the solSjtlon to all [problems • 

* 

associated with the study of communication and conflict. The systems 
perspective Is an alternative. It provides some answers , poses ^om^ ^ 
variant wqys of thjnking, about "the Issues involved, leaves some ambiguities 
totally unresolved, and introduces a number of new questions. Whether 
any of the questloas are better, or simply different, awaits determination. 
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It W?^ suggested early ^n the paper, If only ty Implication, that 
those of us who now consider oursejve5--or aspire to be-'^communlcatlon ♦ 
scholars, researchers, and teachers^ may easily be victimized by the 
apparent relevance of our subject matter, ' This seems especially so when 
It comes to areas'such as the conununicatlon7Conf Hct relationship, 
precisely because of the extreme Jmpor.tance v^fldely attached to each. 

Occasionally, It may be useful to^remlnd ourselves that the seductive 
call to deal with *Veal world" phenomena and to Improve human existence, 
ought to be heeded with trepidation. The temptation to focus on problems 
as named , and to strive for prediction and control of those phenomena ^ 
presumed to be problematic, carries with It the risk of developing concepts 
and theories rooted prtmari ly—if not solely--ln what may be little more 
or le$s than widespread disaffection, dislike, short-sightedness or l^ck 
of tolerance for ambiguity. An even wors^ .thought Is that pur efforts to 
predict and coatrol in such an instance might prove effective. 

Precisely what *alternat Ives' are available, \ am not at all certain. 
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In tm?glnary"Reward Bargaining," Speech Monographs , VoK ^♦1) No. 4/" 
March; (1974), p. 78. . ^ ^ • . 

^♦9. Ibid . •* • • 

*50. Bowers, (197'*) > Op. CIt. * 

./52/ Ibid . 

53. Examples are, Hugh D. Duncan; Symbols In Society , (London: O)l:ford - • 

University Press, 1969); Hugh^ D. Duncan, Communication and Social Order , 
(London: Oxford 'Uni vers! ty Pr*ess, 1962); Jos,e M. R. Delgado^ Physical 
CdVitrol of the MTn3 , (Ne^w York: Harper and Row, I969) and * \ 
"Neurophyslolpgy: An Approach t;o Human Communication," Jn Appcoaches 
to Human Commun>tcatlon , Richard W. Budd and Brent D*. Ruben, eds., 
" XNew York: Spartan-Hayden , 19^2); Lee Thayer, Communication and 

CommunlcatloQ Systems , (Homewood, 111.: Irwin,** 1968); Jurge'n Ruesch and 
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(New York: Norton, 1951)'; Harley C. Shands, T hinking and Psychotherapy ♦ 
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v-^ . Approaches to Human Communication^ R^*chard W. Budd and Brent D. Ruben, 
eds. (1972) Op> Clt .; Brent D. Rub^n and John Y/ Kim, General, Systems 
Theory and Human Communication , (Rochelle Park, New Jersey: Haydpn, 
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New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 196^ Watzlawick, Beavin, and Jac|<LSon, 
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'Mntrapersonal , .Interpersonal, and Mass ConiTiunlt^tlon Processes in 

. Individual and Multi-Person Systems,** In' taen'eral Systems Theory and 
Human Communication , Brent D,, Ruben artd John Y. eds., CJ975) 
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and ^ Brent D. Ruben, eds., (ROcKelle Park, New Jersey, 1976). 
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ij\_pproafches,^to Humap C ommun icatt fen > * O Pt. Cjti } W( 1 son , Op. ,C1 1 , 
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Scjpnce and Sanity , 3rd ed, (UkeviHe, Conn,: The International « 
* Won^-Arlstotel Ian Library Publishing Compai^^ 19^8); Wendell Johnson, 
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New York:^Doubleday, 1966); Peter Berger, The Sacre^d Canopy ,' 
(Garden City. ^i^v. York: Ooubleday, 1969h Ch» 1; Bur'kart Holzner, ^ 
Reality Construction in Society , (Cambi;idge, Mass*: Schenkman, 1968); 
Peter McHugh, Defining the^ gituattonj (Indianapolis, Ind,: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 196B); Erviftg Goffmon, Frame Analysis: , Cambridge, Mass.:* 4* 
Harvard University Press, 197^* > . . " 

Blumer's perspective Pp. Citr on symb6lic Interactibn has also ^ 
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^ Contributions in (general Systems Theory which are especially 
s^lgnlf leant for these purposes are Ludwig/'von Bertalanffy, General 
System Theory , (New Y9rk: Brazi 1 ler , , I968) ; C. West fhuVchman, The 
Systems Approach, (New York: Delacorte', 1968); Wal ten Buckley ,■ 
Modern Systems Research for the Behavioral Scientist , , (C'hTcagq : • 
Aldine, 1968) Wal ter Buckleyi "Sociology and Modern Systems Theory , 
tnglewood Cliffs^ New Jersey: Prent fee-Hal 1 , 1967); Roy R. Grinke^r, ' 

. Toward a Unified Theory of Bfeh^yior , (New Xork: Basic Books, 1956), • i 
Jamies G. Miller, *'Llving Systems: Basic Concepts; Structures and , y 
Prcfcess ;,^ross-Level Hypotheses," Beha v i o ra 1 Sc i en ce , Vol. 10, ^ 
(1965); Lee. T^^ayer , Tommunicatton and Communication Systems , 
Horjiewood, '111/: Irwin, (1968); Lee Thayer> "CommunJcat ion Sine Qua Non 
of the Behavioral Sciences,'* Vistas in Silences D, L, Arm, ed,, 
(Albuquerque:' University of New Mexico Press, 196S); Ervinlaszlo, 
System, .Structure, and Experience , (New York: Gordon and Breach, 1969); 
Ervin Laszlo, Introduction to Syst^rt^s Philosophy, (New York: Gordon 
and Breach, 19.72); Brent D. Rubert and John Y, Kim, General Systems Theory 
and Human Communication, (Rochelle Tark, New Jersey: Hayden, 1975). 

*57. A system may be defined as: . 

l)^^a set of elements wKicb st^d In interaction,'* Liidwig von Bertalanffy, 
''General Sy^stems Theory," General 'Systems Vol . 1, 1956 and edited version 
In Generq.1 Syjstems Theory and Human Communication , Ruben and Kim, 
(1975), ' Op. CIt . , 2) "A set of component^ that Work together for the • 
overall objecMve of the whole." (Churchman, Op. Cit . p. 18) -3)**Parts 
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58. Envtronment m9.Y be defined as; ' , - , . ,. 

.1) the pKys ical . spatial , temporal . ^nd sornet .es ^Vnibohc sets of 
conditions In which systems- are embedded (Ruben, 1972, Op. C t _, 
D 126)- 2) the suprasystemsv, minus the, system Itself, ^Mnle^, 
Op. Ctt! p. 218);, 3) "...a set 6f conditions that are relevant, 
buTfiot directly Under the Influence of a system, (Churchman, ^ , 

Op^ Ctt ., p. 63). 

■ 59. it.. Hllyard, Op. Cit . 

60. Slmmel, Op. Cit ., p. 15. , , , ' ' ' 

61. Ueutsch, Op. Cit. , p. 10. * , 

62. Slmmel., Op. Cit . , p. 13- ■ , . , • 

63. Shands, Op. Cit ., p. 99. , , ' c - ' ^ * 
'64-. Cf. Etkln, Social Behavior and Organization Amo ng Vertebrates, Op.» Clt^ . 

* p. 2, 33. . - ■ 

-The reproductive capacrty of an^ species Is so high that the Increase " 
t-n population tends to outrun the available necessities such as food 
and shelter. In resulting competition some members of the species, . .- 
being better endowed... survive and reproduce more than others... . , 

Through tT,ls process the pool of genes-characterlst c of the speC.es 
tends to shift In the direction of greater, adaptabi 1 1 ty. . . p. Z. ■ 

At; rf J W* S Prlnqle, '"On the ParalVel Between Learning and Ev^lutlonj" 

%Jal svsiis . o,:- I, (1956) PP. 90-109.- ant. R WGerard "A • 
.: Blologist^s View of Society SeneraLSj«sns_, Vol . 1, (1956), pp. 155 lu/.^ 
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